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a cable from an old friend in England who has been 
selling war munitions to the allies. He asked me how 
quickly I could get a million rifles made in the United 
States. The best bids I have been able to obtain," etc. 
It is really rather hard to understand — this disinterest- 
edness of Mr. Maxim. Is it to be supposed that he 
has no longer any interest in this nasty business to 
which he has given his life ? 

Are we to assume, then, that Mr. Maxim urges greater 
armament deliberately and consciously in order to put 
more money into his own pocket? No, hardly that; 
but a man is almost inevitably biased in favor of that 
which lines his purse. The woolen manufacturers were 
sincere in their belief that the removal of their pro- 
tective tariff would ruin the country; but it didn't. 
They saw things crooked, and it was their interest in fee 
business that made them see crooked. Mr. Maxim and 
the other manufacturers of armaments are in the same 
position. They may be honest and sincere in their ad- 
vocacy of greater stocks of ammunition and more bat- 
tleships, but their judgment is not to be trusted. They 
are inevitably biased ; they see things crooked. 

Still we cannot understand why Mr. Maxim so dis- 
ingenuously attempts to conceal his interest in the man- 
ufacture of smokeless powder and other munitions. 
That does not seem quite sincere. 

The armament business in the United States has not 
in the past been strong enough to control legislation as 
it has done in Europe. We have had no Krupps and 
no Krupp scandals. The word "aeroplane" does not 
smell here as it does in France. 

But we are in danger. American firms are building 



new plants simply and solely to make ammunition, and 
when this war is ended they will not want to see those 
plants idle. A recent letter from the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers to the National Security League 
is distressingly significant. It gives what the New 
York Times of July 24 calls "one of the strongest in- 
dorsements yet made by any board of directors." Nat- 
urally. And the National Association of Manufacturers 
is a political force not to be despised. 

The armament business is rapidly becoming one of 
our great industries. It will want to continue such. It 
will have enormous resources with which to control leg- 
islation and influence public opinion through the news- 
papers. New plants are being built expressly to manu- 
facture munitions for the Allies. When peace comes, 
these plants will be put out of business — unless public 
opinion in America can be educated into giving them 
new jobs. 

When war orders for munitions, for textiles, for 
metals, for grain cease, industry will feel the real de- 
pression which the present hectic activity has only post- 
poned. It will be a period of inactivity and discon- 
tent — in particular of vast unemployment which could 
be alleviated by big orders for ammunition. 

The armament manufacturers to the best of their 
ability will use this situation to "educate" public opinion 
and to keep their business alive and flourishing. They 
will be able to make a very plausible case. 

We approach a dangerous crisis. The armament busi- 
ness creates Mr. Maxim's type of explosive patriotism. 
The bigger the business, the more explosive the patriot- 
ism. The American people must beware. 



SHOULD THERE BE MILITARY TRAINING IN PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS? 

By LOUIS P. LOCHNER 



NOT long ago, in making an inspection tour of the 
numerous camps of interned British, French, Ger- 
man, and Belgian soldiers that dot the map of little 
Holland, I chanced to dine with an English officer about 
whose daring feats as aviator I had read in American 
newspapers last November. We were discussing political 
ideals and institutions as affected by the world war, and 
my British friend was vociferous in proclaiming how the 
Allies would crush Prussian militarism. "The world 
will never be a safe place to live in," he said, "until we 
have beaten the Germans to their knees. There is not a 
Britisher worthy of the name but will shed his last drop 
of blood for the liberation of Europe from Kaiserism." 

This was familiar language to me. I had heard it 
over in France at the outbreak of the war a year ago, 
when even the anti-militarist Socialists of the Grande 
Eepublique vied with the most conservative of Bourbons 
in denouncing German imperialism as the greatest foe 
of peace, and in their official organs admonished the 
"comrades" to make every sacrifice, even to the abandon- 
ment of their peace principles, to secure its dethrone- 
ment. 

I had heard it again and again in this country, nota- 



bly in the language of men like Charles M. Schwab, 
whose company is being so visibly blessed for assisting 
in overthrowing German militarism that Bethlehem 
steel shares stand at 300 and are soaring higher daily ! 

I was, then, not surprised at my English ' friend's 
lofty tone. But I was not quite prepared for what fol- 
lowed. I happened to venture the opinion that I was 
not at all sure but that the Allies, in the process of wip- 
ing out German militarism, were prone to lose sight of 
their own democratic ideals. He turned to me sharply, 
and with a bang his fist came down as he said with 
warmth and fervor: 

"Yes, thank God, this war will end democracy in Eng- 
land. Socialism, trades unionism, syndicalism, and all 
idle prattle about liberty and democracy will be a thing 
of the past when once we get conscription. The State 
has been altogether too lenient with all these cranks and 
faddists. But there will not be a ghost of a show for 
them after the war." 

My British friend was not so far from right when he 
made this prediction. Jane Addams, returning from an 
investigation of European conditions which it has fallen 
perhaps to no other person to make, tells us : 
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"The longer the war runs on the more the military 
parties are being established as censors of the press and 
in all sorts of other places which they ordinarily do not 
occupy; the longer the war goes on the more the mili- 
tary power is breaking down all of the safeguards of 
civil life and civil government, and consequently the 
harder will it be for civil life and for the rights of civil 
life to re-establish themselves over the rights and powers 
of the military." 

We find, then, this curious anomaly: The most stu- 
pendous war in history, if we are to accept the view most 
current in America, is being fought in the name of de- 
mocracy and avowedly in opposition to militarism — a 
"war to end war" is the phrase applied by Ally and 
Teuton alike — yet within the warring countries democ- 
racy is being more and more overshadowed by the very 
militarism which each Power is seeking to destroy in the 
other. The Allies, to crush German land militarism, are 
raising the most gigantic armies ever assembled and are 
superseding civil law by martial law in their respective 
countries (and martial law is no law at all — only the 
will of the military officer) ; the Germans, to destroy 
British sea militarism, are building so many submarines 
and battleships that should they be victorious and smash 
the English navy their own marine equipment for war 
will be quite as much of a menace to the freedom of the 
seas as they deemed England's to be. 

In other words, each country, in seeking to destroy 
the military ideal in the other, becomes virtually con- 
quered by that very ideal in the process. As an English- 
man put it to Dr. Jordan in London last fall, "I fear 
the conquest by the Prussian spirit more than the con- 
quest by her armies." More than that. So internation- 
alized is human society today that a wave of reaction 
sweeping over one part of the human race is bound to 
touch the whole human family. Hence this hysteria in 
America. Hence this running for cover, for "protec- 
tion" that doesn't protect, for "insurance" that doesn't 
insure, for increased armaments and additional naval 
bases, with apparently no policy in mind except to secure 
"as much as the traffic will bear," et cetera ad infinitum. 
We, too, are in grave danger of becoming converts to the 
philosophy of force. 

There j r ou have the background for the efforts now 
under way to establish military training in our public 
schools. It is part and parcel of this general swinging 
back of the pendulum to the ideals of a century in which 
the gun patriots would not have commanded nearly as 
much notoriety as now. Already the legislatures of Ohio 
and Massachusetts have been stampeded into the ap- 
pointment of commissions to consider the advisability 
or feasibility of introducing such military training into 
the educational system of their Commonwealths. Mem- 
bers of the Board of Education of New York city have 
lately been repeatedly approached to introduce such 
training. Providence, B. I., has even voted a definite 
budget for military instruction in its schools, thereby 
out-Prussianizing Prussia, for even in militaristic Prus- 
sia they have not sunk to the level of teaching mere 
children how to kill. A determined effort will be made 
in other States and communities to secure similar action 
unless we can recover our sanity and again face forward 
instead of backward. 

The militarist argument that military training makes 
for physical development and improvement has been 



torn to tatters in Superintendent Schaeffer's brilliant 
address before the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association last February. "In- 
vestigations have shown the contrary to be true," is his 
conclusion, after quoting a number of medical authori- 
ties. He thereby corroborates what, several years previ- 
ous, such educators as Charles W. Eliot, Samuel T. Dut- 
ton, Mary E. Woolley, and others asserted in response to 
an inquiry conducted by the Peace Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

Nor would I spend much time going into the moral 
case against military training in public schools. Again, 
to quote Superintendent Schaeffer : "Military drill seeks 
to develop unquestioning obedience, so that the soldier 
will move forward in the face of danger, and even cer- 
tain death; but it does not develop obedience to con- 
science, to a sense of right, and to the divine imperative 
of duty." Or, as the British investigators put it : "In so 
far as the 'soldierly spirit' implies implicit obedience to 
superiors under all circumstances, without the guiding 
of individual conscience and under fear of punishment, 
it is wholly anti-educational, repressing the personality 
instead of 'leading it out' and stultifying initiative." 
That Dr. Schaeffer is not alone is attested by the signed 
statements to practically the same effect which I have 
seen from the pens of Charles Zueblin, Isaac Sharpless, 
John Dewey, E. Adair Impey, and other educators, not 
to mention statesmen like John W. Foster or Charles E. 
Hughes. 

These two aspects — the physical and moral — must be 
apparent to any educator who seriously reflects upon the 
problem. It is not on these self-evident objections that 
I wish to place the emphasis. Bather would I indict the 
introduction of military training on two grounds : 

First. It would be a confession that we are about to 
abandon the American ideal of democracy and to substi- 
tute, for it what has become popularly known as "Prus- 
sianism," or the military ideal. 

Second. Since no nation lives unto itself, a radical 
departure from our traditional military policy, such as 
the introduction of preparation for war in our school 
curricula would involve, would mean a radical rear- 
rangement and realignment of all the' Great Powers, and 
might easily set in motion a wave of militarism scarcely 
less calamitous than the great war itself. 

I. 

There are, I suppose, as many definitions of what the 
American ideal of democracy is as there are theories 
about the tariff. Most people are agreed, however, that 
it is the very opposite of autocracy and militarism. Ask 
any one of the many thousands upon thousands of immi- 
grants from military-ridden Europe as to why he came 
to this land of opportunity, and he will tell you, among 
other things, that it was because to hjm America meant 
the land of individual liberty ; the "land of the free and 
the home of the brave;" because he wants his progeny 
to grow up free from the crushing burdens of military 
service and war taxes that so stifled individual initiative 
in the old country. 

Ask the foreign observer, who comes to our shores to 
study our life and our ideals, what it is that distin- 
guishes us from the Europeans, and he will always enu- 
merate, among other points, the absence of the military. 
I recall an incident that occurred in Washington two 
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years ago. Some two hundred foreign students, repre- 
senting thirty different countries, had gathered at Cor- 
nell University in an international congress to deliberate 
upon problems common to students of all nationalities 
and to advance the ideal of universal brotherhood. From 
Ithaca they traveled to Buffalo, to Niagara Falls, to 
Philadelphia, to New York, to Baltimore, to Annapolis, 
and finally to Washington. I was sitting in a caf6 one 
noon with several Italian students, when suddenly one 
of them sprang up excitedly and pointed out of the win- 
dow. "At last I see an American soldier," he said. "I 
had often heard in Italy that you are a non-military 
nation, but I never dreamed that I would travel through 
five of your largest cities before meeting a soldier." 

George Washington, in his famous "Farewell" address, 
emphasized the incompatibility of militarism and de- 
mocracy : "Overgrown military establishments are, under 
any form of government, inauspicious to liberty, and are 
to be regarded as particularly hostile to republican lib- 
erty." No one can question that these establishments in 
every nation today, our own included, are overgrown — 
that is, swollen beyond all reasonable proportions — 
through fear or misapprehension of others. 

In short, the American ideal, in so far as it is capable 
of definition, is one of anti-militarism. 



Contrast with that the Prussian ideal, the ideal of 
militarism. I need not quote Bernhardi, or Treitschke, 
or Keim in definition of it. There are the two ideals: 
the so-called Prussian ideal, which makes citizenship and 
soldiery synonymous; the other, the democratic ideal, 
which exalts pacifism as the highest form of patriotism, 
and which regards the work of the soldier as the very 
last resort after the failure of law and justice. 

'There is no doubt in my mind as to which ideal the 
great body of American teachers favor. There is no 
doubt as to which ideal the rank and file of the common 
people favor. The very fact that the sympathies of the 
United States, broadly speaking, are on the side of the 
Allies because, rightly or wrongly, they see in a German 
victory the triumph of the military ideal show how 
devoted we are to the democratic, pacific ideal. And 
even those in our country who sympathize with the 
Teutonic powers in this struggle do it because they 
believe that a sweeping German victory will rid the 
Fatherland once for all from the dangers surrounding 
her, and, in the words of Congressman Bartholdt, will 
enable Germany to disband her army and abolish con- 
scription at the close of the war. 

(To be continued) 



FAULTS THAT PREVENT INTERNATIONAL PEACE 



By WILLIAM THUM 



As almost every one knows, one of the great "faults" 
in the earth's crust extends parallel with the Pa- 
cific coast from Alaska to Cape Horn. Along it adjust- 
ments take place from time to time in the earth's sur- 
face, resulting in occasional earthquakes. This physical 
"fault" may be compared with the spiritual faults in 
civilization which occur where different divisions of the 
human family border on one another. On these border 
lines, history informs us, violent upheavals, or wars and 
adjustments take nlace. 

In recent centuries the most violent outbursts caused 
by these spiritual faults have been where Slav, Latin, 
and Teuton come together — in other words, all along 
the borders of Germany and Austria. 

The present upheaval is not due to the war training 
of any nation, but to the faults themselves, which are 
responsible for the war training of Germany, England, 
Russia, all the Balkan countries, Italy, Switzerland, 
France, and Austria. In other words, it is not the war 
training of these nations that has caused the present war, 
but the spiritual faults at their borders ; for, so long as 
great intellectual and consequent spiritual difference ex- 
ists between the different adjoining divisions of human- 
ity, so long will these upheavals occur. 

If modern nations possessed no trained armies, and 
by some superhuman power were prevented from devel- 
oping armies, even for a particular occasion, these up- 
heavals would, until all peoples became wiser in political 
ethics, take the form of gigantic riots which would 
doubtless be more brutalizing than modern warfare, as 
inhuman as that is. 

For instance, let it be supposed that a German prov- 



ince on Germany's Russian border gradually became peo- 
pled with Russians until, say, one-third or one-half were 
of Russian nativity or extraction. These Russians would 
sooner or later long to have Russian public schools and 
Russian officials, and if this province were of strategic 
value to Germany, and if its incorporation into Russia 
would result in impoverishing Germany in any way and 
in enriching or strengthening Russia, the latter country 
would soon grow to believe it had good reason to absorb 
this province. The Russian inhabitants of the province 
would begin to hint at annexation to their fatherland, 
and before long Russia would, under some easily found 
and plausible pretext, place her own officials in power 
and call the province hers. Such action would be in 
thorough accord with Russia's entire history. In fact, 
all. other countries seem to have the same tendency, 
though in lesser and varying degree. And Russia could 
readily do this were all modern war supplies and all 
modern military training temporarily banished from the 
earth. 

In such case what could the Germans do about hold- 
ing their province against Russia? Endeavor to push 
out the usurpers with their hands? If every German 
were called to the front, the Russians could easily fur- 
nish two pushers for every one Germany could supply, 
and soon they would all be fighting with stones, sharp 
sticks, knives, hatchets, and spears. In other words, 
there would develop an indescribable riot all along the 
border line. In a fight of this kind each Russian would 
have equal chance with his antagonist, and soon the Ger- 
mans would be exterminated or driven out of the prov- 
ince for which they were contending. 



